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Dr. Matzke : — If I take the correct point of view in this problem, 
the d in mieldre is to be explained in exactly the same way as the z 
in mielz; that is, one does not derive from the other, but the d in 
■mieldre is just as much an epenthetical consonant developed between 
/ and r as the t in mielz is between / and J, because z, according to 
Chabaneau, till the end of the twelfth century in French, denotes is 
and nothing else. I wish to add one word, Mr, President, in regard 
to Dr. Marcou's paper. Some years ago I was especially interested 
in looking up the question of accent in Modern French, and I then 
found a great deal of uncertainty existing in regard to it. I found as 
many as four different theories regarding the accent. There was one 
that the accent rested on the last, and another that the accent rested 
upon the first fully pronounced syllable of the word. According to a 
third theory, there is no tonic accent at all ; all the syllables of the 
word bear the same degree of stress, and a fourth theory is, that the 
last two syllables are equally accented, with a pause before the last 
syllable. 

President Lowell : — I think that as there are two papers to follow, 
it would be well, perhaps, for the discussion to end here, and you will 
now listen to a paper on 

11. "Reading in Modern Language Study," by Professor 
Edward S. Joynes, of the University of South Carolina. 

After this communication was presented, the following motion 
■was made by 

Prof. Calvin Thomas :— I dare say nearly every member of the 
Association has got something to say in regard to this subject ; but 
on account of the lateness of the hour, I make the same motion that 
Dr. Bright made concerning the previous discussion. I move that 
the discussion of this paper which has just been read be postponed 
until after the reading of the next paper, which is germane to it in 
subject matter. 

Discussion on Prof. Joynes' paper having been postponed, 
Prof. Charles E. Fay, of Tufts College, addressed the Asso- 
ciation on 

12. "Requirements in German and French for Admission 
to College." 

The presence of the proposed scheme* of modern language require- 
ments in printed form in the hands of the members of the Association 
which is invited to discuss it, renders my task in opening the discus- 
sion a very simple one. It will be merely to say something concern- 
ing the movement from which the scheme is an outgrowth, with a 
few added words in explanation of certain of its detail. 

*Cf. Appendix, iii, at the end of these Proceedings. 
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For the information of those who may not be familiar with our local 
educational matters, I will premise that there exists in New England 
a Commission, composed of one representative each from the facul- 
ties of fifteen Colleges, whose sole care it is to secure information in 
the requirements for admission to college in those subjects which are 
universally required. It owes its existence to a successful movement, 
started some five years ago under the initiative of the Massachusetts 
High and Classical School Teachers Association, to secure some 
common arena for the discussion of topics of mutual interest to the 
colleges and the preparatory schools. Their request was cordially 
met by the colleges, and an Association was formed whose usefulness 
is the prophecy of similar organizations in all parts of our land. 

One of the first subjects discussed in the newly-formed New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, was the pitia- 
ble condition in which schools that were fitting pupils for several 
different colleges found themselves by reason of diversity of require- 
ments for entrance to these colleges. After due discussion, it was 
voted to memorialize the Association of Colleges in Southern New 
England — an organization of long standing, composed of the presi- 
dents of ten colleges and one delegate member from the faculty of 
each college, holding annual meetings for the discussion of subjects 
of common interest — and to urge the appointment of a Commission 
on uniform requisitions for admission to college. This memorial was 
received and acted upon, and the Commission thus created at once 
proceeded to fulfil its desirable functions. It first took up the ques- 
tion of uniform requisitions in English and has satisfactorily settled 
it. The suggestions offered to the Commission and by them formu- 
lated and arranged, have been adopted also universally by the 
colleges in New England, and there is no doubt that they are destin- 
ed to have a still wider recognition. 

As a second subject, the Commission was requested to consider 
the importance of uniformity with regard to the modern languages. 
Here, of course, a very much more difficult subject awaited them. In 
pursuance of a possible reform, they first called a conference of the 
professors of modern languages in the various colleges of New Eng- 
land, and invited to meet with them several of the teachers of leading 
preparatory schools. The subject was here discussed during a long 
evening session. On the following morning, the professors met by 
themselves, and after conference, appointed a committee to draft a 
scheme of uniform requisitions, — to consist of the representatives of 
four colleges which had more or less advanced requisitions, — Har- 
vard, Wellesley, Smith and Tufts Colleges, — together with Dr. Van 
Daell, at that time the director of modern languages of the schools 
of Boston, as a representative of the interests of the schools. This 
committee was accepted by the Commission and empowered to act 
as its agent. It has held protracted sessions, and has endeavored to 
give the subject as full attention and discussion as it could. It has 
felt, however, that its responsibility was somewhat diminished by the 
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fact that what it should present was destined to receive a very care- 
ful criticism from the professors of the several New England colleges, 
as well as from the teachers of the preparatory schools. 

And now a word with regard to details of the scheme that has been 
•formulated. The committee was requested to prepare an elementary 
and an advanced requisition for both French and German. To per- 
form the first of these tasks was a comparatively simple matter. In- 
asmuch as the elementary German or French leads to nothing in 
particular, there was a comparatively free field. Two considerations 
were uppermost, namely, What ought to be emphasized in this ele- 
mentary requisition? and, secondly, What can the schools furnish? 
In considering the latter point, it was natural that the committee 
should not take into account merely what schools are today furnish- 
ing, but what they might reasonably be asked to furnish — not for- 
getting, in our desire to raise the standard of modern language study, 
a proper consideration of the very large amount that is already 
required of them in the preparation of students for college. 

As regards the points upon which special stress should be laid, it 
will be obvious to anyone who glances at the requisitions in the print- 
ed scheme, that the importance of the point dwelt upon by the last 
speaker, — the attainment of the power to enjoy a foreign literature — 
was felt by the committee. It will be seen that the second section of 
the elementary requisitions looks to the reading of a considerable 
amount. Whether that amount is tco large or not, is a matter upon 
which opinions may differ. I would call attention to the difference 
of statement between the German and the French in this section of 
the elementary requisitions. In the French, it will be observed that 
ability to translate simple prose at sight is called for, but not in the 
German. There it is merely stated that the candidate must have 
read not less than a certain amount. The greater difficulty of the 
language, the obvious fact that no person, after having read merely 
two hundred pages, could be expected to translate at sight any Ger- 
man that a college examiner might see fit to regard as easy, — led to 
a more definite, if not less severe, requirement in this language. (§1 
of the elementary requisitions). 

With regard to the topics of grammar, I feel that possibly the com- 
mittee has not put in the form to be most easily understood, just 
what it had in view. I am led to this conclusion from certain letters 
that I have been receiving in the past few days from teachers and 
college instructors in various parts of New England, protesting agajnst 
the limitation of grammar study to these topics. That was not the 
intent. It is manifestly impossible, too, for a student to read properly 
four hundred pages of French or two hundred pages of German, 
without having his attention called to many other points and without 
acquiring a wider knowledge of grammar than would be represented 
in the topics here specified. What the committee desired to do, was 
to emphasize certain essential things which seem not to have received 
hitherto a sufficient amount of attention. It is most certain that if 
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these details of accidence are not thoroughly mastered in the early- 
stages of language study, they never will be mastered ; therefore, it 
seemed wiser to omit the statement of certain desirable things that 
must be taught to some extent, in order to set in bolder relief the 
absolutely essential things, as it seemed to the committee. As to 
how far these are essential, of course, there will be a diflerence cf 
opinion on the part of the different teachers. It will be observed 
also, that in the elementary requisition in German grammar, fewer 
topics are suggested. In the committee's view, there are here two 
words which ought to be printed, not in italic, merely, but in some 
extraordinary type that would urge them still more strongly upon the 
teacher's and the pupil's attention — the words "proficiency" and 
"thoroughness." There is where the chief emphasis should rest. 

The third point of the elementary requisition suggests that atten- 
tion be paid from the very first to the utterance and hearing of the 
languages, to the training of the tongue and of the ear, to securing 
ability to pronounce the language and to "recognize " French or Ger- 
man words and simple phrases — not necessarily to know their mean- 
ing, but so to hear them as to be able to reproduce their sound. 
That seems a very slight requisition, but we all know that it is very- 
far in advance of what we are apt to find it possible to secure from 
many students who present themselves for college today. 

In discussing the advanced requisitions, a serious difficulty was en- 
countered. Three of the institutions represented upon this com- 
mittee of five, already had advanced requisitions in their catalogue, 
leading to certain collateral or advanced courses. To those members, 
it naturally seemed undesirable or unnecessary seriously to modify 
the existing situation in their own courses. A fourth member desired 
to see a course laid out which should be a proper equivalent for 
Greek, in a college course yet to be established, that should lead to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts." After considerable discussion and 
very much concession by various members of the committee, there 
were formulated the two advanced requisitions that appear in the 
printed scheme. Here again, in the first section, it will be observed 
that very little stress is laid upon technical grammar. It merely 
emphasizes certain points of syntax to which special attention ought 
to be given, matters in which familiarity in the fullest sense of the 
term, ought to be required. In German, the insistence upon ele- 
mentary word-formation, and in French, the stress laid upon to the 
importance of acquiring the more frequently occurring idiomatic 
phrases, will be regarded as at least a distinct advance upon the 
ordinary grammar requisitions for admission to college. 

In section two of both advanced requisitions, there will at once be 
observed a decided variation, not wholly unlike in character that 
found in section two of the elementary requisitions ; and the ground 
for this difference is the same. In the French, ability to translate at 
sight standard French of the classical and contemporary periods is 
the desideratum. In German, nothing is said with regard to transla- 
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tion at sight; but it is suggested that certain definite reading should 
have been done ; therefore, a full list of works to be read is prescribed 
in German, and not in French. The decision to present a list of 
works was arrived at quite late in the final session of the committee, 
and the list itself drawn up somewhat hastily. It is possible that 
some may take exception to works that are found here, and even 
probable that before its final adoption, minor changes will be made ; 
perhaps, even quite radical changes. 

With regard to the third requisition, I shall say nothing. Indeed I 
have occupied already much more time than I had intended when I 
began. 

In closing I would say that this scheme is brought before this Con- 
vention at the request of the Secretary of the Commission, which 
desires that it shall receive the frankest, the fullest, and the widest 
possible criticism. There is nothing here that is regarded by any 
one as in any sense sacred. What the Commission desires— (I think 
I may speak in its behalf, although the Secretary is here who can 
speak for it more properly) — is the wisest possible requisition that 
will at once unify the requisitions for admission to our New England 
colleges and prove the truest stimulus to modern language study in 
America. (Applause). 

Prof. Cohn :— Mr. President, I gladly assented to the proposition 
to open the discussion on Prof. Joynes' paper; I knew that I should 
learn something from Professor Joynes. I remember once hearing 
him, at one of our former meetings, make a statement which I must 
say has been of the greatest use to me in teaching ever since. It was 
that the main object of teaching modern languages in American cpl- 
leges should be to teach the student English. Although I might find 
more than one observation to present on Professor Joynes' paper, 
namely, on the possibility of carrying on the exercise of conversation 
in the work of colleges for the teaching of modern languages, or 6n 
the important part that translation has and that reading should play 
(as I think that the two exercises should not be confounded) — al- 
though, as I have said, I might have some remarks to present on 
this subject, I think that it would be better, perhaps, to yield to the 
desire of a majority of the audience by omitting such remarks as have 
presented themselves to my mind during the reading of the sugges- 
tive paper, and to allow the discussion to proceed on the scheme 
which has just been presented for the requirements in French and 
German, and on which it would not become me to offer at present 
any remarks, as I happened to be a member of the committee that 
drafted them and our purposes in formulating them have been well 
explained by our Chairman. 

President Chas. W. Eliot (Harvard University) :— May I be allow- 
ed to ask Prof. Fay three questions, in order to clear my own mind, 
and perhaps the mind of the meeting, on these requirements? Am I 
right in supposing that in the advanced French requirement, the 
amount of reading — fifteen hundred pages — comprehends the four 
hundred pages of the elementary requirements ? 
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Prof. Fay : — It is ; it is intended to be foreshadowed and set forth 
by the words "in all." 

President Eliot : — I suppose so ; but the point is of some impor- 
tance, and I wanted to be sure that this fifteen hundred pages com- 
prehended the four hundred of the elementary requirement. Then, 
in section two of the advanced requirement in German and in 
French, — Is it supposed that this amount of reading in German or in 
French is to be done in class-room recitations, or will reading done 
by the student apart from his teacher be accepted ? 

Prof. Fay : — That point was not raised ; but I can see no reason 
why it should not be. Merely having read that amount would be all- 
sufficient to cover the ground, but there are no instructions directly 
upon it. 

President Eliot : — It seems to me that this point needs to be clear- 
ly understood, for the amount' specified in German seems to be very 
large in proportion to the time allowed to German or French in our 
secondary schools. Of course, the Association is aware that the time 
allowed to the modern languages in the secondary schools, even the 
best of them, is small in proportion to the time allowed to Latin and 
Mathematics. I should seriously doubt whether it would be practi- 
cable to read the amount specified in advanced French or in advanced 
German in the school-room, under the direction of the teacher, in any 
one of our leading preparatory schools in the time allowed now to 
either of these subjects. The third question which I wanted to ask 
Prof. Fay was, What is meant by conversation in the third of these 
paragraphs under advanced German ? 

Prof. Fay : — That is a question, Mr. President, that I took great 
care to avoid answering. (Laughter). It seems almost like a con- 
spiracy to urge an answer. It will be remembered that I said that in 
the preparation of this scheme very great concessions were made. I 
hold in my hand the catalogue of Tufts College about to be issued. 
After 1891, a new course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
will be open to the candidates who offer an increased amount of Ger- 
man and French. The requirement in grammar is about as stated 
here ; translation of eight hundred pages of German, or fifteen hun- 
dred of French ; ability to write in the language a paragraph on a 
subject connected with some one of the works read in preparation. 
That is what we regard as feasible in composition. Our requirement 
ends there. That is as far as I personally expect conversation. 
(Laughter and applause). 

Prof. Calvin Thomas :— May one who is not a New Englander 
venture to ask the committee how much time they supposed and in- 
tended would be allowed by the secondary schools to the elementary 
German, and also the advanced German ? A problem of great in- 
terest to me, although I am not a New Englander. 

Prof. Fay : — Five hours for the first year, and if wholesale composi- 
tion and conversation are expected, I should say ten hours for second 
and third ; but, leaving composition and conversation out of the ques- 
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tion, perhaps it would take four hours a week for at least two addi- 
tional years. As I say, I do not understand fully how much my col- 
leagues on the committee intend by that term " conversation," but 
probably the minimum time necessary to prepare for the advanced 
French or German requisition would be five hours for the first year, 
and four for the second and third years. It is a very important point, 
and one that should have been mentioned, and yet I don't recall that 
our committee discussed it at any length. Personally., I should sup- 
pose that not less than five hours a week for one year would be re- 
quired in the preparation of the elementary requisition. Prof. Grand- 
gent, who is here, can express an enlightened opinion upon this 
subject. With regard to the advanced requirement, I think it was 
felt in the committee (if I am. not right, members present will correct 
me), that three years, at least, would be necessary to prepare for it in 
either language. It will be observed that there is not a French and 
German requisition in our colleges ; but a French or German requisi- 
tion. 

Prof. Grandgent : — Since Prof. Fay has called upon me, I will 
say that in the two Boston public schools that fit for college, the 
Boys' and Girls' Latin schools, it would take about two years, at three 
lessons a week, to prepare for the elementary French, or, if we at- 
tempted it, for the elementary German ; and now that I am on my 
feet, I should like to express the hope that Prof. Fay's suggestion 
with regard to changing the works on these lists will be carried out. 
Some of the texts seem to me eminently unfit to figure in a list of 
books to be studied in preparatory schools. Conspicuous in the Ger- 
man programme, I see 'Deutsche Liebe,' a sentimental, morbid book 
which would surely be most unhealthy reading for children. In the 
French list, I should prefer the absence of La Fontaine's ' Fables,' 
which I never knew an American school-boy or college student to 
regard with any other feeling than one of abhorrence. 

Prof. Joynes : — It not being my privilege to live in New England, 
I should like to enquire, Mr. President, of Prof. Fay as Chairman, I 
suppose, of this committee, whether it is really practicable to secure 
in the fitting schools of New England anything .like the amount of 
time and attention and teaching that he declares to be necessary for 
the presentation of these advanced courses in French or German ? 
That is to say, is it practicable for your fitting schools, even the best, 
to give three years of thorough work in modern languages in advance 
of admission to college? 

Prof. Fay :— Mr. President, may I ask Prof. Cohn to answer that 
question in my behalf? Whether it is practicable to secure in the 
schools of New England such a praparation as is here outlined for the 
advanced French or German? I do not mean as regards the ability 
of the teachers, but whether sufficient time is now given to fit 
students properly for advanced work in Harvard College. 

Prof. Cohn;— I don't exactly see why our Chairman wished me to 
answer that question, as I certainly am not better informed than he is 
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as to the time the schools of New England can give to preparation. 
What I want to say is this, that if the school cannot give the time 
that is needed in preparation, let them not prepare for advanced 
French — that is all. 

Prof. Fay : — My reason for asking Prof. Cohn to speak for me was 
that Harvard has at present an advanced requisition requiring about 
as much as this. Now the question would arise, Does Harvard 
receive candidates properly fitted in the New England schools, for 
its advanced course ? If so, the question would seem to be answered- 

Prof. Cohn :— We had last year eighty-four candidates, I think, 
that presented advanced French at the entrance examination, and a 
number of them passed the examination. I doubt whether many of 
these had been prepared for that examination in the New England 
fitting-schools. 

Prof. G. A. Bartl-ett (Harvard University) : — I hesitate to speak 
on this subject, in the first place, because the paper was placed 
in my hands too late for me to give to it the necessary thought; 
and, in the second place, because what I have to say would 
be better said before a body more closely interested in New 
England schools and colleges, a body which might have some 
power in determining the final points at issue. But my objection is 
Very strong to the German portion of the requisition in one particular. 
It is fifteen or more years since a course in German was established 
in Harvard.University without instruction in grammar, a second year 
course. A course in the study of German historians and the reading 
of a large quantity of prose ; the endeavor being by that means to 
give the student an insight into the spirit and idiom of the language 
without spending his time in the study of particular points of gram- 
mar. A classical professor of the college has said to me, that the 
success of that means of instruction induced the classical teachers in 
this college to begin instruction in reading at sight, and now those 
methods are introduced into the preparation for admission to this 
college in the classical subjects ; and requisitions for reading at sight 
have been substituted for requisitions in grammar, or requisitions' in 
certain other studies, and I think with satisfactory results. The 
President of this Association said, in his address on Thursday eve- 
ning, that in education what was of the greatest importance was not 
what vie learn, but the way in which we learn it; and if that applies 
to education in general, how much more would it apply to a special 
subject which is to lay the foundation for further study in college. I 
maintain that translation at sight is the best means for fitting the 
student for further work in college ; and that, for the sake of the fitting 
schools themselves, it is the best method. However friendly our 
relations with the fitting schools may be, we stand always, in a 
certain sense, slightly antagonistic to them. The best of the princi- 
pals and teachers of the fitting schools will aways be tempted to hold 
rather too much in view the examination for admission, the possibili- 
ty of getting the student into this or that particular college, and not 
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the amount of knowledge which he can communicate to the pupil. 
It seems to me, therefore, that we ought to help the fitting schools 
and the principals in their struggles against this tendency, and for that 
purpose we should offer a test which will be removed as far as possi- 
ble from any mechanical requirement- The test of reading at sight 
we have found valuable to the accomplishment of this end, and the 
reading at sight may begin, not, as has been said, in the second or 
third year of instruction, but almost with the first lesson in the lan- 
guage. We usually begin, it at Harvard, in the second or third 
week, and certainly in the second or third month ; that is as soon as 
the student has got any vocabulary, however small. And this applies 
especially to German ; more to German than to French. We make 
him use his wits as well as knowledge in determining the meanings of 
words new to him, with the help of the few words he already knows, 
and also in determining by the context,- the meaning of phrases 
which he has riot yet learned, and this process of half reasoning, half 
"' guessing," we regard as most valuable. I hope, therefore, that we 
shall not abandon thatprinciple of translation at sight. In regard to 
the advanced requisitions, it seems to me that in the preparation for 
admission to college, we have, perhaps, three things to aim at ; the 
first, that the preparation of modern languages should be an intro- 
duction to the further study of philology and literature ; the second, 
that it should be also preparation in the use of a valuable tool. If you 
look at the requisitions for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Harvard 
College, you will find that knowledge of Latin and Greek is no longer 
required, but that knowledge of both French and German is required. 
I cannot believe that the classical instructors would have consented 
to that change ; in fact, I know they would not have consented if it 
had not been felt that the absence of a part of the literary training in 
Latin and Greek was compensated for by the value of French, and 
especially of German, as a tool to be used in the advanced study of 
classical philology and other branches of learning. We have, there- 
fore, that secondary, but scarcely less important use of the training in 
French and German, which is not recognized, or is scarcely recog- 
nized at all in these proposed advanced requisitions. The books 
which are there offered are unsuitable. There should have been 
historical subjects, for it is true of German in a much greater degree 
than in French, diat a student trained only in the classical models of 
the language would be entirely unable to read, understandingly, a 
single line of any good historical writer. I have found students 
trained in that way who could not read the work of such a lucid 
writer and master of style as von Sybel. But, furthermore, there is 
the third purpose, it seems to me, in the training of modern lan- 
guages, that the student should also become acquainted with the 
genius of the language which he is studying, and with the peculiari- 
ties of its people, as manifested in speech ; and for that purpose he 
should net be instructed alone in the more precise classical modes of 
the language, but he should be offered some of the harder nuts to 
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crack, if I may say so. I should say, for instance, that in place of 
Freytag's ' Die Journalisten ' there should be offered something like 
the Prose in the present Harvard requisition foradmission ; namely, 
the chapter on Frederick the Great ; and that no student be admitted 
to college on the advanced requisition, who was not able to read 
such a work as this of Freytag, as no student who was not able to 
do that could have a clear understanding of the true spirit of the Ger- 
man language, nor would he be competent to use the German text 
books which he should be able to make use cf, if he is to be admitted 
upon the advanced German requisition. 

In brief, I can best conclude by recommending to the "Commis- 
sion "the present Harvard Requisition for admission, both elemen- 
tary and advanced. I regard them, with the exception of one book, 
Chamisso's ' Peter Schlemihl,' as admirably adapted to the ends in 
view. They are simple in statement, and the subjects offered for 
study are not only illustrative of all that is best in German life, speech 
and character, but they are also masterpieces of prose, poetry and 
drama. 

Prof. H. S. White (Cornell University) :— It is evident that the 
details of this plan would be best adjusted by the local organization 
which has proposed it ; but the members of this Association may be 
interested to learn that in New York, at this very time, a similar 
movement has been inaugurated by the associated Principals of that 
State. The day before yesterday that Association adopted a scheme 
of the same nature as the one here proposed, a scheme embracing 
elementary French and German, and advanced French and German, 
and based, not so much upon a requirement in amount, that is, upon 
an enumeration of authors, as upon a requirement in time, or an indi- 
cation of the length of time necessary to complete the work, essential- 
ly a limit of three years for accomplishing the amount required for 
preparation. The subjects of French and German are intended to be 
an alternative for Greek and Latin in certain college courses. This 
scheme is of great importance for the study of French and German 
in New York, and, of course, incidentally in New England also, 
because many students come from New York to the New England 
colleges. The plan in New York is to establish a new Regents' 
Diploma in addition to those already in existence. At present an 
English Diploma is granted, based chiefly on a knowledge of mathe- 
matics, English studies and the sciences ; and a classical Diploma, 
based chiefly on a knowledge of Greek and Latin. 

It is now proposed to establish a modern language Diploma, based 
chiefly on a knowledge of French and German. In New York State, 
a large "literary fund" is distributed to the academies and high- 
schools in proportion'to the number of Regents' examinations which 
the students of such institutions may pass during the year, so that 
each academy and high-school will have a certain financial interest, 
too, in promoting the study of French and German. This movement 
is regarded in New York as of great moment, and it seems fortunate 
that the same effort should be now underway in New England. 
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The question was asked a moment ago whether the academies and 
high-schools in New England could provide this instruction. The 
inquiry is pertinent, for one might fairly doubt whether a course so 
extensive as the one proposed would be feasable at once in the aver- 
age school ; but this, again, is only a matter of detail. To this Asso- 
ciation, representing all sections of the country, the important feature 
in these two movements, is that they tend to foster and increase the 
study of the modern languages in the preparatory schools, and to 
advance and elevate the pursuit of those languages in the colleges 
accordingly. 

Prof. Cohn : — I wish only to say that as to the matter of time which 
is required for the elementary and advanced French together, we can 
do much more than that in our French department in this University 
in two years, three times a week. 

Prof, van Daell (Boston) : — I simply wish to speak for one moment ; 
I want to tell Prof. Joynes that the requirements of the advanced 
French and German are not more than is regularly done in the Boston 
High and Latin Schools. I have directed for three years the modern 
language work in the Boston schools, and I can affirm that this ad- 
vanced requirement is entirely filled by the work of the Boston 
schools, in four years. I think that the majority of the pupils of the 
fourth year class in the Boston High Schools would be fully capable 
of passing the examination as it is here stated in the advanced re- 
quirement. 

Prof. Thomas: — I simply wish to ask upon what basis this discus- 
sion is before the Association ? Is it proposed to have the Associa- 
tion, either at this meeting or at some future meeting, endorse this 
scheme as an ideal scheme, or is it simply for an interchange of views ? 

President Lowell : — I believe fully in the interchange of opinion, 
and for my own part I am very glad to have been entertained by that 
which has taken place. I was particularly glad to hear what has 
been said about grammar. When I taught, I always advised my 
pupils to study grammar if they liked, but that the way to learn.a 
language was to get hold of a book that interested them, and read it. 
Then they would wish to know the grammar' if the book was worth 
understanding ; and I found this the most effectual way, for I sympa- 
thize heartily with Heine who said that he always hated the Romans 
because they invented Latin Grammar. And because I put literature 
first, I think any advice we may give as to the choice of books of the 
greatest importance. It struck me, in reading over the tentative list, 
though some of the books are rather too mo.dern for me, and I am 
not, perhaps, entitled to speak of them, that it was exceedingly 
weak, if you will pardon me for saying so. I must be frank ; and to 
me the choice of the book is the most important part in learning the 
language. You get a student thoroughly interested, get him into a 
book which takes hold of him in some way, and I think you will have 
won half the battle. But many of those books struck me as more 
than secondary in literary and moral value. 
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Prof. Fay : — I might have explained a little more fully than I did 
the ground of any alleged weakness. If I had told you that the list 
was made up under pressure, in perhaps, ten minutes, I think that 
would have been more definite. May I be allowed to read a note* 
that has just come in from the Pacific coast, handed to me since I 
began ? 

Prof. Alonzo Williams (Brown University) : — May I ask one 
question ? I came down here to listen to this report and to this dis- 
cussion, and I am not yet quite certain that one of my inferences is 
correct. Is it intended that this body should endorse this report, 
with the view that this shall replace Greek in the preparation for col- 
lege ? I infer that this is the intention, and I have been waiting for 
some one to state it definitely. Prof. White has said that this is the 
intention in New York State, to replace either Greek or Latin in col- 
lege. I infer from what Prof. Fay said in regard to Tufts College, 
that this is the intention. If that is so, then this is a most radical 
change ; of course, then, whatever- we put in, to replace Greek should 
be prepared with the utmost care, as there is in the ancient classical 
department a learned faculty that has been growing up for many 
years with very valuable text-books. What we want to accomplish, 
of course, in the first place, is to educate our boys and girls in the 
best manner. Do I understand Prof. Fay that the committee con- 
templates what has been suggested in that regard ? 

Prof. Fay : — This is not at all an essential feature of the scheme. It 
may be said, however, that in preparing the advanced requisition, the 
representative of Smith College was very urgent, (speaking also in 
behalf of her colleagues) to secure such requirements as could proper- 
ly be accepted as an equivalent for Greek. That was what was 
desired by Tufts College also ; so far as Harvard College is concern- 
ed, a preparation for its advanced course was the desideratum. If 
the requirements should prove acceptable as an equivalent for Greek 
in any individual college, I suppose the Committee would feel grati- 
fied in having accomplished this result. 

Prof. Williams : — I was going to ask, then, if you supposed that 
today we could secure this requisition in addition to what is already 
required ? 

Prof. Fay : — So far as some of the fitting schools connected with 
Tufts College are concerned, it was recognized that it would be 
necessary to revolutionize completely the preparatory work ; that 
teachers of equal thoroughness, education, discipline, would be re- 
quired for this department as for the department of the classics. It 
was hoped that we might thus secure just as thorough work in the 
modern languages as in the classics. 

I would say with regard to any action on the part of this Associa- 
tion, that certainly nothing of the kind was expected by the Commis- 
sion. It was simply hoped that a free, full discussion might be called 
out in the light of which further action should be taken. 

* The note was from Prof. Wesley B. Sawyer, of the University of the Pacific, stating 
as his opinion that the requirements of the scheme are expressive. 
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Miss Louise Both-Hendriksen (Brooklyn, N. Y.) : — I would like 
to endorse what has been said about the historical studies. The 
"advanced French " is the only thing I can speak about ; it certainly 
bears not the slightest comparison to the Greek equivalent in any 
college I know anything about. The grammar is very diminutive 
indeed. Compare it with the required grammar in a Greek course 
in college. You have there not only the grammar including prosody, 
but also Greek prose ; there is nothing of that kind required here : 
and my sad experience is that in preparing grammar for the advanced 
French, the smallest grammar is invariably taken, and the most ele- 
mentary, so that pupils understand very little about the delicate 
points, or the logical points ; and again in translation, the absurd 
translations that come up are simply due to their not knowing 
grammar. Then as regards the works that are suggested here ; 
fifteen hundred pages are a good deal as regards quantity : they may 
not be as regards quality. There is nothing national in the advanced 
French, as far as equivalent is concerned. In the Greek course you 
have 'Xenophon,' which is emphatically a national book, and gives 
you an idea of Greek life and Greek action ; you have also the 'Iliad, ' 
which is emphatically Greek. But here you have as an equivalent, 
I take it, for 'Xenophon,' the ' Contes Choisis' of Daudet, which 
relate, some of them, to the war of 1870; and ' Colomba ' by Meri- 
mee, a secondary writer. I do not think that any one would dream 
of saying that ' Colomba ' and the ' Contes Choisis ' would equal 
'Xenophon.' Yet we have in French many historical works which 
could be used without any greater expense. On the spur of the 
moment, I would suggest that we have various selections from histori- 
cal writers of France adapted for French lessons in French ; and 
among others the ' Jeanne Dare ' of Martin which will give a good 
idea of a heroic episode of national life. We have, also, Wallon's 
'Life of Saint Louis, or Louis IX' ; besides Thierry's ' Remits M£ro- 
vingiens,' some of which are already published with notes for 
students, and might suggest the idea of national prose. If you wish 
to keep the ' Contes Choisis,' with a historical work, keep it; the two 
might be the equivalent for 'Xenophon.' The only equivalent propos- 
ed for the 'Iliad ' is the ' Horace ' of Corneille ; but the ' Horace ' is 
the easiest of Corneille's plays, and if you leave out the curse 
which Camille pronounces upon Rome, and leave out the much- 
quoted saying of the father about his son, there is little of interest. 
You have also the first book of the fables of La Fontaine. Mr. 
Grandgent said that pupils do not like it ; in France we do like it. 
But there is no use to give people books which they do not like, if 
you wish them to like a language. The requirements say "fifteen 
hundred duodecimo pages, including one play each of Racine and 
Moliere " ; yet no play of Moliere is suggested. Why not require 
the 'Cid,' one of Corneille's greatest plays and, more than that, one 
which is the most French of all. The Theatre Francais, at Paris, is 
packed when Moliere is acted. Why not ask for ' L'Avare ' ; or, 
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' Les Precieuses Ridicules ' and ' Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ' ; or 
'Le Misanthrope'; or 'Les Femmes Savantes.' The ' Cid ' and a 
strong play of Moliere will yet give you not much more than one 
book of the 'Iliad.' Look back at the proposed equivalent, — a substi- 
tute to take the place of Greek. It is very weak in grammar ; almost 
nothing as regards prose. The proposed equivalent in verse may, 
perhaps, get through with two-thirds of the first book of the 'Iliad.' 
What mental calibre would you get in your pupils at your colleges ? 
It may be nice to hurry people through their college course in order 
to get them into a profession, but will you have as intelligent people 
in the profession when you get them there ? (Applause). If you 
want good modern French verse, which is left out entirely, why not 
take from our best, our most thoroughly French writers ? Put in a 
play of Victor Hugo for a part of another book of the ' Iliad' — say, 
that will call attention to the Romantic school. Or, if you wish, you 
can take some of the splendid lyric poems, the pride of the language, 
some written by Victor Hugo, some by Lamartine, some by Al- 
fred de Musset, and you would get then sentences not at all of the 
kind that Coleridge speaks of, though Coleridge spoke as he did 
because he did not know much French.* The sentences in these 
lyrics are ringing, strong and terse, and are more like the Greek, I 
think, and so thought Goethe when, as you perhaps remember, he 
said of " Les deux lies " by Victor Hugo, that nothing of the kind 
equal to it had been written in Europe in modern times. I should, 
therefore, object emphatically, in behalf of the French language, to 
the proposed " advanced French." It is not a French equivalent for 
Greek; it is a selection of things which may be read in a second-rate 
seminary or boarding school. It gives no idea at all of the French 
nation, or of French intellect and literature. (Loud applause). 

Prof. Poland (Providence, R. I.), Secretary of the Commission : — 
Mr. President, I thank you for the opportunity which you have offer- 
ed me. I scarcely think that I can add anything to the discussion. 
All that the Commission really desires has been well expressed by 
Prof. Fay. There is this point to be borne in mind, which, perhaps, 
may need a little emphasis ; the Commission does not assume any 
direction in such matters, beyond this : it is charged with the duty of 
trying to secure uniformity in common requirements in the colleges 
represented in the Commission, which are fifteen in number; and our 
powers are only powers of recommendation. We have no power to 
insist ; all that we have power to do is to recommend ; and, there- 
fore, we undertake to exercise no discretionary power in this matter. 
It has been represented to the Commission that there was a strong 
need of a reformation, or of an attempt, at least, to introduce a greater 
degree of uniformity into the requirements for admission to college 
in modern languages; and that is the task about which the. Commis- 
sion has set itself, and it has called in the aid of the gentlemen who 

♦This was in reply to a remark that Coleridge thought the French language had only- 
short, tripping sentences. 
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have been represented here this afternoon by Prof. Fay, acting for 
his committee. The desire of the Commission at this particular time 
is to have the matter brought Up for the fullest and freest discussion 
and criticism. I do not think that we have any desire to do anything 
more than that. I wrote to Prof. Fay, in behalf of the executive 
committee, asking him to bring up the matter at this time if possible, 
or to attempt to secure a discussion of it at this time for this purpose ; 
and I wish to return thanks, in behalf of the Commission, to you, Mr. 
President, and to the Association for taking up the matter. 

The Commission will continue its work of revision and construction, 
and finally, when it has completed its object, it will bring the scheme 
before a committee which will be made up of professors of modern 
languages, one from each of the fifteen colleges in the Commission. 
This committee will discuss the matter and will further elaborate the 
scheme and complete it, after which it will be brought back to the 
Commission to be recommended to the colleges. It is probable that 
the Commission will merely send the complete scheme to the colleges 
commending it to their attention ; for, of course, after it has been 
through the hands of specialists, we who are of different fields of 
labor would not attempt to make any great changes. 

Prof. Bartlett (Harvard University) : — May I ask a question ? It 
seems to me that the present requisitions for admission in German in 
Harvard College are moderate. I think they have desirable quali- 
ties, if I may be allowed to read them : they are short. I do not 
think the Commission could have done better than to accept that. 

Prof. Fay : — May I offer just one word in deprecation of the remarks 
concerning the weakness of this list. I have said that we did not 
regard it as ideal. It would be instructive, however, to compare it 
with the works that are read in the New England colleges them- 
selves. I think it will be found that nearly all works here cited, ex- 
cept perhaps the first two, appear among works that are read, say 
in the sophomore or junior year, in college. Is not the condemnation 
of this list for the preparatory schools a much more emphatic condem- 
nation of the works read in our New England colleges at large ? 

At this point in the discussion, the following telegram was 

received and read by the President : 

December 28, 1889. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Have organized Modern Language Association of Ohio: Greet- 
ings to Parent Association. 

J. M. Hart, 

H. K. Schilling, 

Ernst A. Eggers. 

A motion was made that the Secretary be authorized to send 
to the newly-formed association cordial greetings, expressive of 
the gratification of the older society, on the establishment of a 
sister organization. 
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Prof. Thomas : — In view of the fact of the establishment of this 
Ohio Association, I should like to introduce the following motion, — 
that the committee on place of meeting, for next year, shall not be 
confined in their deliberations to a choice between Nashville and 
Chicago ; but if it shall seem best, shall be authorized to fix upon 
some other point, perhaps Cleveland, Detroit or Ann Arbor, — any 
of which would be good places. I make this motion for, I suppose, 
obvious reasons ; I won't stop to point them out. We have valuable 
and efficient members of the Association in Ohio ; I don't know what 
their programme is, but we cannot afford to have them diverted 
entirely from this Association. My idea is, simply, that the com- 
mittee of the Executive Council to whom the matter was left, shall 
confer with the Ohio Association, and in case it seems better to meet 
somewhere else than in Chicago or Nashville, shall arrange matters 
accordingly. 

President Lowell: — I had the impression that the matter was left 
with the committee : not merely a choice between the two places 
suggested, but literally a choice. That is my impression ; I may be 
wrong. 

Dr. Bright : — The form of that motion does not please me. I think 
that the duty of conferring with the new organization is hardly neces- 
sary; I think that Prof. Thomas might simply modify the former 
motion by saying that no restriction be put upon the Executive Com- 
mittee in the selection of a place. 

Prof. Thomas : — Very well ; that suits me. I urge not the form, 
but the substance of the motion. 

Prof. Cohn :— I would like to move that the Executive Committee 
be empowered to select some other time than the Christmas recess 
for our meeting. I have heard several of our members express them- 
selves to the effect that some other time would be more conducive to 
a full meeting than the Christmas recess. I have no opinion on the 
subject myself, but if our Constitution does not prevent it, I wish it to 
be referred to the Committee. 

Dr. Bright :— The matter is left with the Association. The Ex- 
ecutive Council has nothing to do with it, however, unless it be em- 
powered to do so : they have no action whatever in the matter. 

Prof. Cohn :— Then, Mr. President, I move that the Executive 
Committee be requested to determine the time and place for the next 
annual session of the Association. 

President Lowell : — That motion should be corrected. The 
motion was made and passed as to the place. I think we ought to 
simplify that motion and say only time. 

The motion thus amended was passed, after which, the Asso- 
ciation adjourned to meet next year at such time and place as 
the Executive Council should determine upon. 



